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imprisonment of Paul is assumed as a historical fact. It is not hinted 
that there is any question on that point ; yet the second imprisonment 
is one of the chief points, if not the chief point, on which the question 
of authenticity turns, and there is no evidence of any historical value 
to support that hypothesis. The statements concerning the marked 
and radical differences from Paul's writings which these epistles exhibit 
in vocabulary, style, and diction are far too loose and sweeping, as 
are those concerning the comparative doctrinal aspects. 

To say that Tarsus was " a university city where Greek culture 
must have found some expression," is to put the case very mildly. 
Merdvota does not mean "thinking with." "Theatrized his glory" 
(John i .-14), even as a literal rendering, is appalling. It is, perhaps, 
not strange that the authors should have followed the great mass of 
expositors in giving to &ux8rjKri, in Heb., chap. 9, the double meaning of 
"covenant" and "testament." For all that, the double rendering is 
vicious. 

Marvin R. Vincent. 

The Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, N. Y. 

Instructions on the Revelation of St. John the Divine 
By Rev. Cresswell Strange. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1899. Pp. xix + 331. $2, net. 

This volume consists of fifty-two short homilies on the Apocalypse. 
The author's critical position is seen in the fact that his introduction 
is adapted from Eberhard Vischer. Thus he thinks of John as appro- 
priating earlier Jewish writings, but running them, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, in a Christian mold. Without arguing at length 
for Vischer's hypothesis, the author mentions two grounds which, in 
his judgment, support it. First, the Hebraistic language of the Apoca- 
lypse, which separates it from all other New Testament literature. The 
author, however, does not consider whether this feature of the lan- 
guage may not be explained in some other way than as due to a 
Hebrew original. The second ground supporting Vischer's view is 
that the thought of some passages, notably chaps. 11 and 12, can 
hardly be attributed to a Christian author. 

Mr. Strange feels that a Christian could not have prophesied the 
preservation of the temple in view of what Jesus had said on the future 
of the temple. But if chap, n, like the Apocalypse throughout, is 
symbolical, then it is not apparent why a Christian may not have 
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written it. Again, it is said that the early part of chap. r2 cannot be 
applied to the birth of Jesus, for that was long past when the Apoca- 
lypse was written, and the Apocalypse has to do with the future only. 
It must, therefore, have referred originally to the coming of the Mes- 
siah, and have been a Jewish picture. And this view is thought to be 
strengthened by the fact that this chapter says nothing of the life and 
death of Jesus, but represents the Messiah as caught up to heaven 
while a child. But we can hardly affirm that an apocalypse can have 
no picture out of the past, nor can we say that the writer, if a Chris- 
tian, would have referred here to the life and death of Jesus, for a 
Christian might certainly present, as this passage seems to do, the 
thought that God watches over his Messiah. 

In regard to these chapters the author leaves us in a difficult situa- 
tion. For he says the thought cannot have come from a Christian, 
but he does not explain why a Christian should have adopted thoughts 
which were wholly foreign to him. 

The author's exegesis of the Apocalypse is, on the whole, better 
than one might expect from his treatment of the question of its origin. 
He regards the book as dealing with principles rather than specific 
events, and hence holds it to be a book for all times. The spirit of his 
Instructions is earnest and devout. 

But there is one important point in which the book is open to criti- 
cism, and that is its failure to explain the symbolism of the Apocalypse 
in harmony with that Jewish literature, especially the later Old Testa- 
ment prophets, on which it is so constantly dependent. This failure is 
the more noticeable since the author, in illustrating his thought and 
carrying home his lessons, makes large use of the Scriptures. 

George H. Gilbert. 
Chicago Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, 111. 

The Revelation of Jesus. A Study of the Primary Sources 
of Christianity. By George Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Literature and Interpretation 
in Chicago Theological Seminary. New York : The Mac- 
millan Co., 1899. Pp. xi + 375. $1.25. 

The subject of this book is the teaching of Jesus. On the score 
of precision this would have been a better title than that chosen by the 
author, both because the phrase "revelation of Jesus" is ambiguous 
(revelation made by Jesus ? or revelation of which he is the subject ?) 



